MILL  ON  BENTHAM   AND   COLERIDGE

What would Sir Robert Inglis, or Sir Robert Peel,
or Mr. Spooner say to such a doctrine as this? Will they
thank Coleridge for this advocacy of Toryism? What
would become of the three years' debates on the
Appropriation Clause, which so disgraced this country
before the face of Europe? Will the ends of practical
Toryism be much served by a theory under which the
Royal Society might claim a part of the Church pro-
perty with as good right as the bench of bishops, if,
by endowing that body like the French Institute,
science could be better promoted? a theory by which
the State, in the conscientious exercise of its judgment,
having decided that the Church of England does not
fulfil the object for which the nationalty was intended,
might transfer its endowments to any other ecclesi-
astical body, or to any other body not ecclesiastical,
which it deemed more competent to fulfil those objects;
might establish any other sect, or all sects, or no sect
at all, if it should deem that in the divided condition
of religious opinion in this country, the State can no
longer with advantage attempt the complete religious
instruction of its people, but must for the present con-
tent itself with providing secular instruction, and such
religious teaching, if any, as all can take part in; leav-
ing each sect to apply to its own communion that
which they all agree in considering as the keystone of
the arch? We believe this to be the true state of affairs
in Great Britain at the present time. We are far from
thinking it other than a serious evil. We entirely ac-
knowledge, that in any person fit to be a teacher, the
view he takes of religion will Jbe intimately connected
with the view he will take of all the greatest things
which he has to teach. Unless the same teachers who
give instruction on those other subjects, are at liberty
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